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The implications of the subject Rasa and Indian Music according to 
my understanding, are that on one hand a general outline of the traditional 
Rasa-theory is to be attempted and on the other hand, the applicability of 
the said theory to the context of Indian music has to be examined. “Indian 
music” in this paper will be restricted to raga-music of the modern times. 
As the present seminar is, on the whole, devoted to the discussion of Indian 
music in the context of modern science and technology, this paper will, 
naturally, have finally to review the subject in that context. 


The word ‘“‘rasa” has three primary associations of meaning, 


1 Of being the object of perception by the sense of taste—“Rasana”, 


2 Of being the essence of anything or any being; the earth is known 
as “‘Rasa’”’ as it holds the essence of life for all creatures — vege- 


table, human or animal, 
3 Of being something liquid or dynamic, as opposed to being solid 
or static. 


: The Upanishads use the word rasa for that Ultimate Reality which 
Is the basis of Ananda. 
WF a: 1 ta Baars aes pr wafer | 
2 (Taitteriyaj 2.7.1) 
“This (Purusha) becomes blissful by the attainment of rasa”. This 
Statement is very significant as it suggests that rasa is more fundamental 
even than Ananda, which is one of the three aspects of the Ultimate Reality 
— Sat, Chit, Ananda. Rasa is as though the essence of these three aspects 
and is in turn the basis of Ananda, the most fundamental of the three. 
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Having seen the primary meanings and philosophical significance of 
the word rasa, let us now see its usage in aesthetics. 


In the Indian tradition the central point of aesthetics is rasa rather 
than Beauty; rasa, being the direct source or essenee of Ananda, is the 
ultimate goal of all artistic creation. Needless to add that it is also the 
essence of Beauty. 


As we all know, the concept of rasa in Indian aesthetics originated 
and developed in the context of dramaturgy. As drama is a perfect combi- 
nation of auditory and visual (drisya and sravya) representation, it pro- 
vides the best scope for the analysis of the process of experience and the 
nature of aesthetic delight. The vividness, lucidity and concreteness of 
drama which is an integral representation of life, is not to be found in any 
other art. It was, therefore, but natural that the concept of rasa evolved 
in the context of drama. No separate concept of aesthetics was evolved 
for the specialised arts concentrating only on particular aspects of either 
sravya or drisya or both. The rasa theory was applied to all of 
them. But the limitations that go with specialisation as well as the attain- 
ment of greater depths or heights made possible by specialisation in one 
particular medium of art, have to be seriously considered in applying the 
rasa theory to specialised arts. We shall, therefore, have to consider the 
limitations and intensive potentialities of music, while reviewing the applica- 
bility or the rasa-theory in its context. Before doing that, it is essential to 
present a brief outline of the rasa-theory. 


Bharata, the first extant author on natya and rasa has pointedly 
referred to the analogy of the perception of “relish” or ‘“‘taste” in the des- 
cription of the enjoyment of art. 


Wag CH fT F: Tard: | eas — grease | waATeaEd TA: | TAT 
fe Tae depart i waaTeaeafa gaara: gest gat dtrarfraeaiea 


TH TATA aes hrary aeTA ATT carrera Maas FAT: TAT 


N 


eiienfarsets | ceTerce eafroureaar: 
(Natyasastra, G.O.S. 2nd edition, page, 288, 289) 


This analogy has two important implications — 


1, In enjoyment of art the subject-object relationship is most intimate 
just as in the perception of “taste” the contact of subject and 
object is one of complete identification with or assimilation © 
the object by the subject. . 


2. Just as the “taste” of a delicacy is not merely a sum-total of the 
taste of the ingredients, but is something quite new wherein the 
ingredients cannot be perceived separately, similarly the content 
of the enjoyment of art is not a sum-total of the various compo 
nents of artistic representation, but is quite different. This 
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peculiarity is expressed by the analogy qpmca-arr — i.e. like the 
rasa or taste of a panaka or spiced sweet drink. 


The ingredients of rasa are —- vibhava (cause), anubhava (effect), 
sanchari bhava (auxiliary mental states); the proper presentation of these 
makes the sthayi bhava enjoyable (aasvadaniya). The cause and effect 
relationship inherent in different situations of life, when depicted through 
drama, tends to free the audience from the bondage of Raga — Dvesha 
(attraction and repulsion), and enables themto relish the bhava in its uni- 
versalised arareitma state without any particularities or limitations of 
space, time or individual entity (em, ara, WT). Hence artistic en- 
joyment is alaukika i.e. unlike the common experiences of life. It cannot 
be equated with memory, imagination or direct experience. That ex- 
perience brings about the cessation of all mental activity (dfaq fasta) 
for the duration of its own existence. It brings about temporary liberation 
of the mind from bondages of “I-ness” and ‘‘My-ness” and makes possible 
the experience of basic mental states (earfa-ara) in their universalised 
form. The mind becomes free from all “particular” or binding or limiting 
factors of a given situation which accompany it in actual life. Thus there 
is a perfect blending of tatasthya (neutrality) and tadatmya (identification) 
ie. the audience completely identifies with the given situation and is at the 
same time detached or neutral because the situation does not affect their 
actual personal life in any way. This is a combination of bhoktritva—the 
state of being the subject of an experience:—(#tqqra) and sakshitva 
—the state of being merely adetached witness :— (atfatc). That is why 


even painful situations of life become enjoyable in drama. 

The earliest extant treatment of the science of music is to be found in 
Bharata’s Natyasastra and there the subject has been dealt with in the 
context of drama. Music is an important constituent of the purva ranga 
or prelude in drama and is also a powerful means of highlighting the im- 
portant points in a drama. As a part of purvaranga, music calms down 
the mind, frees it from affections of personal joys and sorrows ( a- 
faasitarq) and equips it with the necessary attitude for receiving the 
dramatic representation and identifying itself with the various situations 
represented therein. This function of music is very aptly described by 
Abhinavagupta in the following words: 


wfrrertfass:  arereeq-aferat fa: aearfefaranradter- 
fafaaasy. rat afsay 1 aareeaisfe FeaaACITAT 


WeMitad i ae fe ‘get aera” 
(Natyasastra, G.O.S. Vol. I-2nd ed. p. 281) 


As a part of drama proper, music is a very powerful means of heightening 
or deepening the effect of the critical stages of dramatic representation. 
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Speaking in terms of rasa, Bharata in the following passage enjoins the 
use of different svara-s for different rasa-s, 


SEPT: HAT TAT AEATATAAT | 
Saat Ta Aa AAT TAT F 
Tras frarara HaSal HOT TF | 
gaaraa Hay say AAT 
(Natyasastra, Chowkhamba Edn. 19.38, 39) 


It may be observed here that Bharata does not mean the use of isolated 
svara-s here, but implies that respective svara-s have to be made the amsa 
svara-s. The following passage will corroborate this observation: 


a ger aaars afery aa aaa | 
ToT TS Ut are TaaTag AT: 
Ranta wars aePT RTA | 
assed aa yay FI 


TREAT TAM HLT TTTACTT 1 
an dad wfaes dares TAIT 1 
aavaay tat froafaarta aeraaaeaT: 1 
(Ibid 29.1215) 


It has to be borne in mind here that the musical pieces introduced within 
the drama have a complete background of the given situation represented 
through the four kinds of abhinaya i.e. the musical representation has not 
only its visual correlates, but has also the development of the plot in its 
background. 


Bharata has expounded the above rasa-theory of music in the context 
of jati-s and jati-based dhruva-s (vocal compositions) to be rendered in 
drama ; gramaraga-s are not elaborately dealt with by Bharata. The authority 
of Matanga has, therefore, to be considered with reference to gramaraga-s. 
It is clear beyond doubt from his treatment of gramaraga-s that he has 
simply elaborated Bharata’s treatment of this subject and that gramar aga-s 
have been treated as part of drama. As Matanga’s treatment of desiraga-s 18 
lost to us, it is difficult to form, a direct opinion about his exposition under 
this topic. But from indirect evidence it is clear that desiraga-s were not 
Strictly associated with drama as the gramaraga-s were. The system of 
raga dhyana-s seems to have developed in the context of desiraga-s and 
the roots of this tradition could be traced back to Matanga. The following 
mangalacharana sloka found in the beginning of the mutilated section on 
desiraga-s in his text suggests that there must have been some tradition of 
tantric dhyana-s of desiraga-s upheld by Matanga. 
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aegarat Praaya HHA aa GATE 
PATTI TAC Aa BAA ESTT | 
aararcra aasrraa sreararata 
adt teaiaensahraaaac farsa vara 


(Brihaddesi, pp. 140, 141) 


This surmise is supported by the references to Matanga made by Rana 
Kumbha (15th cent.) in the course of the latter’s treatment of this subject. 
The Sangit-Opanishat-Saroddhara (14th cent.) and Sangitaraja (15th cent.) 
are the two important texts containing a fair record of this tradition. From 
the 16th century onwards the dhyana-s given in texts bear an imprint of the 
system of nayaka-nayika-bheda with some faint remants of the Tantric 
tradition scattered here and there. It can, therefore, be safely concluded 
that the Tantric tradition of raga-dhyana continued for more than ten 
centuries. 





the spiritual basis of musical culture in India. Tantra is t 
spiritual culture and the musical system based on spirituatCultures or form- 
ing part of the same could logically transfer to itself the system of dhyana-s 
of Devi-s and Deva-s. Naturally, this tradition e6uld originate and evolve 
only in raga-s independent of drama. In a period of decadence of this 
tradition, another stream of visual contemplation appeared viz. the system 
of raga-dhyana based on nayaka-bheda. This system could be reasonably 
Justified by the fact that the detachment of music from drama did leave a 
vacuum as the background of dramatic representation was lacking a visual 
raga-dhyana-s filled up the void by supplying a visual corelate for aesthetic 
contemplation mainly on the part of the musician and to some extent on the 
part of the listener. Both modern physics and our traditional metaphysics 
of sound uphold that the objects of visual and auditory perception are not 
basically different, but are mutually convertible. It is common experience 
that hearing and seeing are not only mutually supplementary or comple- 
mentary, but are also capable of replacing each other to a considerable 
extent. The tradition of raga-dhyana was, therefore, nothing far-fetched 
or fantastic; it was a realistic approach to artistic imagery. 


The above observations regarding the tradition of raga-dhyana-s 
pertain only to the basic and original idea behind it. We are not concerned 
here with the degeneration of this concept of visual contemplation of raga, 
an auditory individuality, into poetic fancy or fantasy. 


Coming to modern times, the prevalent conditions may thus be 
summarised :— 


1. Raga-music is completely independent of drama i.e. there is no 
declared situation of life in the background of music. 
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2. 


The tradition of raga-dhyana is completely lost and if some 
stray remnants are rarely found here and there, they are most 
arbitrary and there is no established norm for the guidance of 
the musician and the listener. 


The inclusion of visual representation in music through nritya, 
which was a component of sangita is no more valid, as gita and 
vadya are presented quite independently. 


The verbal element in music, which is the only means for suggesting 
a situation of life for aesthetic contemplation, is either very brief 
and hence ineffective, or unrelated to the aesthetic potentiality of 
the particular raga, or it is totally absent as, for example, in 
instrumental music. The proper position of virgita or bahirgita 
is not generally kept in view and the abstract nature of instru- 
mental music is glorified without reference to the lack of the 
possibility of specific representation due to total absence of verbal 
element. 


So far Bharata’s theory of associating the murchana-s of parti- 
cular svara-s with particular rasa-s is concerned, it may be 
seriously noted that since grama, the central point of reference in 
Bharata’s musical system, is lost for some centuries now, the 
exposition of Bharata has lost its significance. 


The above analysis of the present situation leads us to the following 
observations regarding the applicability of the rasa-theory to modern 
raga-music :— 


1, 


In the absence of representation or tangible suggestion of any 
specific situation of life, the cause and effect (vibhava-anubhava) 
relationship in terms of the rasa theory can be applied only to 
tonal structure. On the spiritual plane, the unmanifest sound 
(Anahata Nada) pervading the cosmos and the human microcosm 
is the cause or basis of svara-s. Accordingly, svara is not 
the creation of man, but is his discovery. As actual realisation 
on this plane by the musician or listener is out of question in 
the present context, we cannot proceed further on this cause and 
effect relationship. On the common level of experience it can 
be safely said that the analysis of cause and effect relationship 1s 
impossible within the tonal rendering itself. 


In the absence of connection with drama, four traditional rasa-s 
viz. hasya, raudra, bhayanaka and bibhatsa have to be excluded 
from the purview of musical representation, because it is imposs!- 
ble to sustain them in music unrelated to drama. They could 
only appear as transitory phases. 


In the absence of any specific situation as aesthetic background, 
even Santa, sringara, karuna, vira and adbhuta rasa-s have ‘0 
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be reviewed in the present context. Needless to affirm that their 
description as found in texts, cannot be applied in toto to present 
day music. Adbhuta can be identified with all levels of virtuosity. 
For the remaining four viz. santa, sringara, karuna and _ vira, 
the concept of three guna-s is very apt for their description. 
Druti (melting) and dipti (incitement) of the chitta are two basic 
categories in which the variety of the aesthetic effect of any art 
can be broadly condensed. Druti is asociated with madhurya 
guna and is brought about by santa, sringara and karuna 
rasa-s and dipti is associated with ojas guna and goes well with 
vira rasa. These two broad categories can logically encompass 
the aesthetic effect of all raga-s. The third guna viz. prasada 
implies the direct, straight or absorbing appeal of a raga, which 
can be equally compatible with madhurya or ojas. In my 
humble opinion, the vagueness and abstract nature of musical 
representation can very well be covered logically by these three 
terms. The fact that the names of rasa-s are very loosely used in 
the context of present day music, lends support to this opinion. 


Taking into consideration the conditions brought about by modern 
science and technology, the following observations may be pertinent:— 


1. 


Preservation and reproduction of sound have become possible 
and thereby any musical piece can be repeated any number of 
times. The possibility of repetition gives better scope for analysis, 
but is not free from serious hazards. It is liable to make listening 
less attentive and learning more repetitive. Here is also much 
possibility of a large amount of dross being preserved indis- 
criminately along with what is really worthy of preservation. 
Proper discrimination in preservation and restricted use in learn- 
ing is, therefore, highly needed. As for analysis, a strong note of 
caution may be sounded here against blind following of Western 
methods, 


The drisya (visual) element of music, i.e. the performer’s visi- 
bility to the audience has been eliminated to a large extent through 
radio, gramophone, tape-record etc. This is ideally a loss both 
for the listener and the performer. The absence of personal 
communication makes music more abstract for the listener and 
the performer is handicapped for lack of rapport. He has to 
perform in a closed studio, where there is no external focus. In 
television, the loss is the same for the performer but less for 
the listener. 


The propagation of sound through microphones and loudspeakers 
has made possible the presentation of music to huge audiences, 
where again the chances of personal communication between 
the audience and the performer are very remote. The artiste is 
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faced not by human individuals but by abstract humanity. The 
individuals in the front rows are unfortunately not appreciative in 
general. The loss of tone-quality in reproduction is another 
important factor. 


4. The printing press has given an impetus to the use of musical 
notation which has both its advantages and disadvantages. The 
advantages are obvious; the main disadvantages are — undue 
regard for symbols and deterioration in the concentration involved 
in learning. 


The above observations clearly point out the fact that musical presen- 
tation, listening and learning have become depersonalised due to science 
and technology. The time of being dazzled by the achievements of techno- 
logy in the preservation, reproduction and propagation of sound is over 
and it is high time that objective stock-taking of the situation is attempted 
and caution and discrimination exercised in the use of mechanical devices. 
This country is perhaps the foremost in the vulgar and indiscriminate use of 
these devices and it is highly imperative to pause and think. 


While concluding, let us revert to the rasa concept and in that connec- 
tion it appears pertinent that the gains and losses ef specialisation are taken 
into account. With the development of music independently of drama, 
the potentialities of sound have found full scope, but there are certain 
limitations attached to this situation. Once we accept the limitations, we 
need not expect the whole paraphernalia of the rasa theory that developed 
in the context of drama, to be directly presentable in our music. If the 
aesthetic effect of our music is vague in the context of traditional rasa 
terminology, if it is nebulous, if it evades or defies analysis, there is nothing 
to fight shy of. Herein lies the beauty or speciality of musical “expression.” 
Why should we expect that kind of “expression” from music which could 
be acai Let us have the courage and conviction to call a spade a 
spade. 


Rasa in its essential form of aesthetic delight is undoubtedly present 
in music, but its direct analysis in terms of traditional exposition is neither 
fully possible nor is it warranted. As in other arts, so in music, we have 
to give due recognition also to lower aesthetic levels. It is not proper to 
expect the rasa level in all kinds of musical rendering. The levels of 
“Ranga” and ““Bhava’’ have been recognised by our old texts, in addition 
to rasa (cf. Sangita Ratnakara, Chap. II — description of musicians of 
different levels viz. Ranjaka, Bhavuka and Rasika). And let us not forget 
that music is also capable of making an “Ahridaya” a “Sahridaya” by puti- 
fying his heart. This cathartic value of music should not be lost sight of 
in an attempt to glorify it with the crown of rasa. 


